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The Future 
of The Register 


A Resolution and a Reply 


The following resolution was passed 
unanimously by the Cambridge Associa- 
tion of Ministers at its meeting of Novem- 
ber 6. It was presented to President 
Frederick May Eliot on November 14. 
His comment follows. 


The Resolution 


Realizing that the American Unitarian 
Association has now taken control of The 
Christian Register but that the plans for 
its future are not yet fully developed; 
bearing in mind its great traditions of one 
hundred and eighteen years’ service as a 
journal of liberal religious opinion; and 
taking into account the number of readers 
and subscribers in proportion to our 
Unitarian constituency as compared with 
those of the papers of other denomina- 
tions: The Cambridge Association of 
Ministers at its regular meeting, Monday, 
November 6, 19389, by the unanimous 
vote of the twenty-five members present, 
all but one of whom subscribe and all of 
whom read The Register, instructed us, a 
Committee of three members, to present 
in writing and in person to you as President 
of the American Unitarian Association, and 
to the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Association, the following resolu- 
tion adopted after full discussion and 
without a dissenting vote: 

1. While we realize the importance of 
publishing news of Unitarian people, or- 
ganizations and events, we think that The 
Christian Register should continue as the 
journal of free and creative thought in the 
realm of religion, pure and applied. 

2. To this end, we believe that The 
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Register should be edited by a trained, ex- 
perienced editor with the help of an edi- 
torial board, the editor to be appointed by 
the Association and to operate in co- 
operation with the Association and ex- 
pected to develop the integrity and vigor 
of its own position in this cooperation. We 
heartily agree with the President in his 
praise of Mr. Jones and his hope that Mr. 
Jones may be continued in the service of 
the denomination. 


(signed) Miles Hanson, Jr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach. 
Leslie T. Pennington. 


Dr. Eliot Replies 


I appreciate the courtesy of the editor of 
The Christian Register in allowing me space 
to comment briefly upon the above resolu- 
tion transmitted to me by the Cambridge 
Association of Ministers. 

With the underlying spirit and purpose 
of the resolution I find myself thoroughly 
in sympathy, and I believe that it is the 
desire of the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association that The Register 
should continue as a journal of free and 
creative thought. There is no incompati- 
bility between this purpose and the policy 
of increasing the amount of news and 
variety of content in the pages of a journal 
the function of which is to represent ac- 
curately the full life of the denomination. 

Practical considerations must, however, 
be kept clearly in mind. To continue pub- 
lishing The Register as at present would 
require a subsidy from the Association at 
least equal to the total amount received 
from subscriptions at present. Such a 
subsidy would seriously cripple other 
equally important parts of the Associa- 
tion’s work. There must be real economy, 
and some way must also be found to in- 
crease both the income from subscriptions 
and the total circulation. 

The responsibility for developing a 
practical plan by which these ends may be 
achieved is in the hands of Dr. Baker, and 
I have complete confidence in his ability 
and in his understanding of the deeper- 
lying values in the traditions and future 
of The Register. 

It is my hope that it may be possible to 
retain the services of Mr. Jones, at least 
on a part-time basis; but it is as yet im- 
possible to make any definite announce- 
ment. During the last year and a half 
Mr. Jones has demonstrated his ability 
to maintain his editorial independence and 
at the same time cooperate fully and 
wholeheartedly as a member of the de- 
nominational “team.” If we could be 
assured that the denomination would give 
adequate backing to The Register—not in 
terms of making it a self-supporting en- 
terprise but merely to the point where the 
necessary subsidy will be within reason— 
we could promptly give the assurance that 
Mr. Jones would continue in editorial 
charge. 

Frederick M, Eliot. 


Forthcoming Events 


November 29: Seminar, Tuckerman House, 
Boston, Mass. 

December 3: Bay Shore Federation Y. P. 
R. U., Bridgewater, Mass. 

December 3: Unitarian-Universalist Con- 
ference, Pasadena, Calif. (with Young 
People’s Sessions). 

December 1: Aroostook Federation Y. P. 
R. U. organization meeting, Caribou, 
Me. 

December 8: Town and Gown Club Dance, 
Brattle Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

December 8: Metropolitan Federation 
Y.P. R. U., Camp Brady Reunion, New 
York. 

December 9: Connecticut Valley Student 
Conference, Greenfield, Mass. 

December 12: Metropolitan Federation 
Y. P. R. U., Keymen’s Meeting, New 
York City. 

December 15: North Middlesex Federation 
Y.P.R. U., Billerica, Mass. 

December 16: Second Annual Student 
Conference, New York University, New 
York. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. ; 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. Wm. A. Vrooman, 
11.30 a. m., Station WKBO. 

Lancaster, Pa., Rev. Harvey Swanson, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WGAL. 

Madison, Wis., ‘‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev, W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

Memphis, Tenn., ‘Young Memphis 
Speaks,’’ Rev. Robert W. Jones, master of 
ceremonies, Wednesday, 6.80 p. m., Sta- 
tion WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Topeka, Kan., Dr. C. G. McCallister, 
Friday, 6.45 p. m., Station WIBW, 580 


kilocycles. 
Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. 
O’Brian, Tuesday, 10 a. m., Station 


WILM. 
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An Award 


THE BESTOWAL OF MEDALS and other decora- 
tions is a function exercised both by governments and 
by various institutions of learning or of special in- 
terests of a noncommercial nature or of sports. We 
have a confused recollection that somewhere, some 
time, we heard the suggestion made that the Unitarian 
body establish some form of recognition of special 
services to the betterment of man. 

Now we read, in The Churchman of November 1, 
that The Churchman Associates, the sponsors of 
that independent journal of the Protestant Episcopal 


church, have established, in commemoration of the 


paper’s 185th anniversary, an annual award “for the 
promotion of good will and better understanding 
among all peoples.”” The award takes the form of a 
plaque bearing a citation, and it will be presented for 
the first time, on November 29, to Mrs. Roosevelt. 
The selection, which is made by the trustees, is a 
recognition, The Churchman says, of ‘‘the deep im- 
pression the First Lady has made on the American 
public by her devoted and unremitting service to 
multitudes of causes making for good will in our social 
order.” 


“The Moral Duty of Being Intelligent” 


IN PREPARING for the press the copy dealing with 
the Channing Conference—the report printed in this 
issue—we were momentarily diverted from the task 
in hand, of watching spelling, punctuation and style, 
by a slight shock. The shock came when we read 
these words: 

“There seemed to be some division of opinion as 
to whether the church should be intellectually stimu- 
lating—‘should make. one think’—on social economic 
problems.” 

Of course you cannot judge a situation when you 
have a paucity of data, and if the question was badly 
put we can imagine that there was hesitation or 
divided judgment about the right answer. For in- 
stance, some people ask the question whether the 
church should discuss economic problems in a way 
that suggests that they think they are asking whether 
or not the church should preach socialism. 

But the plain fact is that you cannot think on 
any subject at all if you determine in advance not to 
think about economics. Most if not all economic 
problems are also moral problems. When ministers 
or congregations tell you in advance that they will 
not permit economic problems to be discussed in the 
church you are quite within your intellectual and 
moral rights and not at all unduly cynical when you 
seek the explanation of this intellectual self-denial by 


inquiring how many of the richer members of the 
church are deriving their incomes from sweated or 
underpaid industry, how many are fanatically anti- 
union or how many are living on private incomes in 
return for which they do no useful work. 

To be intelligent is a moral duty—or rather in- 
telligence is one factor in the moral life. To refuse to 
think about such a vital segment of life as the economic 
is to stultify all one’s thinking. When rich people do 
that as a sort of protection of their possessions they 
enable the rest of us to see what Jesus probably meant 
when he said that it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven—which is the kingdom 
of mind. For they are, on behalf of their financial 
principles, deliberately cutting themselves off from 
that kingdom. 


Plainfield Has a History 


THE FIRST UNITARIAN SOCIETY of Plainfield, 
N. J., has just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, and 
a report of the occasion written by Charles A. Selden 
of that society was printed in our last issue. Like 
every reporter, however, Mr. Selden did not tell the 
whole story. For an important activity of the anni- 
versary was his own contribution: a forty-seven page 
illustrated history of the church under the title ‘‘Semi- 
Centennial of The First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, 
New Jersey.’”’ Any minister or layman in our fellow- 
ship who would like to receive a copy of this brochure 
has only to send a post card requesting it to the min- 
ister, Rev. Alson H. Robinson. That the book is 
worth possessing is evident from the following note 
about it which is the first article in the November 15 
issue of Unitarian Horizons and written, of course, 
by President Frederick May Eliot which, without 
asking permission, we reprint herewith: 


One Gesture in a Life Time 


The Unitarian Society in Plainfield, New Jersey, 
recently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, and in con- 
nection with that occasion Mr. Charles A. Selden wrote 
a most delightful brief history of the church. As an 
example of the way in which salty humor may be com- 
bined with accurate chronicling of events in the history 
of a parish and with genuine appreciation of spiritual 
values, I should like to commend this little booklet to 
all future church historians. It is a model that will be 
worth studying but extremely difficult to imitate. 

Without permission, but with grateful acknowl- 
edgment, I should like to quote half a paragraph. 
“There are some aged men in American public life today 
who proudly call themselves liberals. They base their 
claims on the fact that in 1884, five years before the 
founding of this church, they supported Grover Cleve- 
land on the Civil Service Reform issue or that, even more 
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recently, they favored woman suffrage. Their theory is 
that once a liberal always a liberal and that only one 
gesture in a life time is needed to win and hold that 
status. There are some church organizations like that in 
the Unitarian as well as in other denominations. To use 
an old-fashioned religious expression they are back 
sliders into stagnation. This church has managed its 
first half century without back sliding.” 


A Proud Boast—But Justified 
I think anyone who knows the Plainfield church will 
gladly admit that Mr. Selden’s assertion is warranted 
by the facts; and there are, fortunately, many others of 
the same sort. ... 


Strikes, Violence, and Religion 


THE STRIKE, now almost a year old, of the Chicago 
Newspaper Guild against the Hearst-owned Herald- 
American, is possibly unique in American labor annals 
and for more than one reason. The strikers recently 
obtained an injunction against the Hearst organiza- 
tion which recognized that it had used and forbade it 


further to use violence against the strikers. That was 
the first time such an injunction has ever been issued. 
Usually it is the dog who bites the man and that—in 
labor disputes—makes news. But now the man has 
bitten the dog. Then, organized religion in Chicago 
has lined up solidly behind the Newspaper Guild, and 
particularly the Roman Catholic diocesan authorities 
have supported them. One result of this is that the 
Hearst papers—which used to treat the Roman Catho- 
lics with marked consideration—are now attacking 
them. One of the strike leaders, Harry Read, is presi- 
dent of the Cathedral-Chicago chapter of the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists, and the local Hearst- 
lings have just cited him on a contempt of court charge 
for handing out handbills advertising a Chicago Arch- 
diocesan labor school, which was founded by Cardinal 
Mundelein and in which Read is an instructor. Mean- 
while the official publication of the Chicago Arch- 
diocese, The New World, has praised the strikers for 
their stand and has asked its readers to say “a special 
prayer and a word of encouragement” for them. 


The Jew and the Arab in Palestine 


A reply by the editor of The Detroit Jewish Chronicle 
to a recent article by Rev. J.S. Dahir. 


THE ARTICLE by James §S. Dahir on ‘‘Zionism and 
the Arabs’ in your issue of October 19 was extremely 
disturbing. That a periodical of the liberality of The 
Christian Register should publish outworn arguments 
against Zionism, and that these arguments should be 
written by a minister of the liberal Unitarian church, 
is disquieting because it indicates that facts which the 
informed have taken for granted are in reality yet 
unknown. 

Mr. Dahir unfortunately overlooks a very im- 
portant point. He speaks of the Arabs as a people 
who “‘too are despised and disinherited.”” He speaks 
as if the Arabs are homeless and without territory, or 
opportunity for expansion or development, but what 
are the facts? 

Originally the Jewish National Home was to have 
been built in Cis and Transjordan. Since that time, 
during the administration of Sir John Samuel, two- 
thirds of the territory has been lopped off and Jewish 
activities were limited to a very small area east of the 
Jordan. This area of mandated Palestine is about 
10,000 square miles in size.. The Arabs, on the other 
hand, have been given an opportunity to develop 
numerous cities in Syria, in Iraq, in Saudi, Arabia, in 
Oman, in Yemen, in Hadhramat, in Beled al Engris. 
All these Arabic kingdoms have a total area exceeding 
1,240,000 square miles. 

This brief history is itself an answer to what Mr. 
Dahir wrote, but there are many other elements which 
enter into the discussion of the Arab and Jewish prob- 
lem, and one of the most effective answers to the unfair 
argument created by those who disturb rather than 
help Arab Jewish friendship was given by the Mandate 
Commission in its report to the League of Nations 
in September, 1937, when it stated: 

“It should be remembered that the collective 
suffering of Arabs and Jews are not comparable, since 
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vast spaces in the Near East, formerly the abode of a 
numerous population and the home of a brilliant 
civilization, are open to the former, whereas the world 
is increasingly being closed to settlement by the latter.”’ 

The truth of the matter is that the Arab masses 
themselves resent the instigation to murder and riot- 
ing and pillage by a handful of Arab agitators who 
have disturbed the peace and tranquillity of Palestine 
during the three years preceding the outbreak of the 
present war. 

On June 9, 1936, the eminent British publicist, 
H. L. Brailsford, discussed the existing troubles in 
The Baltimore Sun and explained the attitude of the 
Arabs as follows: 

“Why, then, do the Arabs strike against pros- 
perity? The usual answer is that they are nationalists, 
who intend that Palestine shall remain an Arab land. 
This is true of the small upper class, which boasts some 
education; it has a national movement even under 
the Turks before the war. 

“The illiterate masses, however, are not yet ripe 
for nationalism, and have to be roused by a fanatical 
religious appeal. This movement is led and financed 
by the feudal gentry. The land system is one of the 
worst in the world. The Arab landlords are mere 
exploiters, who justify their exaction of crushing rents 
in kind neither by the outlay of capital nor by scientific 
management. Most of them are, moreover, usurers, 
who keep their tenants in perpetual debt-slavery. 

“While the Arab workers and landless laborers 
share in the rapidly rising standard of life, the peasants 
live in abject misery and have suffered like the rest of 
rural mankind from the slump in prices. The feudal 
gentry are anti-Semitic partly because the Jews have 
introduced higher wages and the eight-hour day. But 
chiefly what they feel is that economic power is passing 
from their caste to these newcomers who understand 
science and machines.” 

It is needless to go into extensive discussion of 


the manner in which Jewish activities in Palestine 
have benefited the Arabs, but a simple set of statistics 
will be of value. The Arabs have benefited on all 
fronts but more especially in the advancement of 
health. The following vital statistics prove an im- 
portant point: 


Birth Rate Death Rate Infant Mortality 
per 1,000 of the Moslem population _rate under one year 
1923 51.0 29.3 199.3 
1928 53.4 30.7 203.6 
1931 53.4 26.2 187.5 
1935 52.5 23.5 148.1 


Arab Testimony 

The most important of all is the viewpoint of an 
Arab which is perhaps the best answer that can be 
given to the article that was written by Mr. Dahir. 
The following is an extract from an article in the 
Arabic publication, “The Lifting of the Veil,’ by 
Kamil Es-Sa’id, a prominent Haifa Arab: 

“And while I was still pondering over what I 
had witnessed around me—the misery, sordidness and 
poverty—an Arab youth passed by me. I stopped 
him and we exchanged greetings. I then drew him 
to one side and asked him his opinion of the present 
situation. He glanced nervously to right and left as 
though afraid that he might be overheard by some- 
one. He said: 

“ “Tell me first, do you think that these disturb- 
ances and strikes which are crushing the land, strang- 
ling it economically and putting a stop to progress, 
will continue? We can neither work nor exist as long 
as the terror continues to strike us, and while the ter- 
rorists victimize the people and rob them of their 
lives and goods. How can all this come to an end 
while the local press is fed with every kind of lie and 
calumny; and while our leaders encourage every kind 
of evil in the name of patriotism and nationalism?’ 

“Here the youth became silent and I took the 
opportunity of asking him to accompany me to 
Jaffa so that I could investigate the conditions in this 
once flourishing center of commerce. He replied that 
he could tell me all that I wanted to know about 
Jaffa. We sat down in a nearby café and he pulled 
out of his pocket a copy of the Arab newspaper Al-Liwa 
and drew my attention to an article in this paper from 
a Jaffa correspondent. The correspondent made the 
following observations: 

««,.. In spite of the rise in employment 
figures during the orange marketing season, this town 
(Jaffa) is in the grip of a terrible crisis. The worker, 
willing to work, looks in vain for employment, while 
the shopkeeper looks equally in vain for customers. 
While the merchant eats into his capital, the worker 
eats his heart out in misery. The economic crisis 
spares no one in this unhappy town, except the very 
wealthy. 

«|. . Those (i. e. the Arabs) who work in the 
orange season find that today their meager wages are 
hardly sufficient to obtain the bare necessities of exist- 
ence. At the present time the orange industry gives 
employment to some ten thousand workers. What is 
to happen at the end of the season when the market 
is flooded with applicants seeking the employment 
which is not there?’ 


“When I had finished reading the article the 
young Arab turned to me and said bitterly: 

““In the name of nationalism and. freedom! 
What is nationalism to them (i. e. the leaders) except 
the means to political aggrandisement, position and 
wealth, through the sacrifice of the Arab people? 
Since when did nationalism mean oppression, tyranny 
and injustice? What true leaders of a nation betray 
the trust of those in whose name they speak?’ 

“T have seen fetid swamps side by side with flour- 
ishing trees; and broken-down huts by the side of 
habitable houses; poisonous insects on one side, and 
ears of corn on the other. Between the one and the 
other I have seen the truth. 

“The Jews have paid dearly for this land; it has 
been transferred to their hands with the full agreement 
and consent of its former owners. Then why, today, 
are they looked upon as though they had obtained the 
land by force? 

“They have paid for the land through contribu- 
tions made by every member of this people who have 
made sacrifice after sacrifice in order that the money 
might be collected, often penny by penny. They have 
bought land not only with their money but with their 
hearts so that they might live in peace where their 
forbears once lived. Through their zeal and unremit- 
ting toil the land is being transformed into a garden; 
after tremendous sacrifices they are beholding the 
fruits of their labor; through their draining of swamps 
and reclaiming of marshlands they are freeing the 
country from pestilence and fever. 

“What have the former owners of the land done 
for its betterment throughout the ages and centuries? 
They have exploited and enslaved the tiller of the soil 
to such an extent that he is not able to prevent his poor 
undernourished body from falling victim to every 
kind of germ and disease. 

“Yes; today the former swamps have given place 
to fertile soil, to fields, trees and meadows. But all 
this is distressing to the present leaders of the Arabs, 
so they heap abuse on the Jew because his achieve- 
ments in the country are counted among the wonders 
of the twentieth century. Surely it would be more 
profitable to the leaders to help and assist the Arab 
fellah so that he would be enabled, like his neighbor, 
to reclaim the land, rather than incite him to evil and 
fill the minds of the people with empty phrases about 
patriotism and ‘nationalism.’ ”’ 

It is painful to revive this issue at this time, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the outburst of the 
war has served to teach even the Arab agitators an im- 
portant lesson. There is peace in Palestine today. 
There is hope that relations of amity will be per- 
petuated and that the previous attitudes of distrust 
will be abandoned. Jews and Arabs are now working 
peacefully together in Palestine and we have reason 
to feel confident that the tranquillity will not be dis- 
turbed if the two peoples are permitted to work side 
by side. The British can help if they abandon the 
previous policy of dividing and ruling. Jews and 
Arabs will be helpful if they proceed as they appar- 
ently are now determined to follow a path of co- 
operation, but it is also necessary that the Christians 
of the world should help by encouraging good will and 
not by raising false and misrepresenting issues. 
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Psychotherapy as an Aid to the Minister 


Dr. Swisher is the author of “Religion and the New 
Psychology.” 

THE DEATH of Sigmund Freud has brought to the 
fore the question, “Shall the minister engage in psy- 
chotherapy?” If he attempts this as a professional 
without long professional training and experience 
the answer is an emphatic “‘No!’”’ Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as all sorts of sick souls come to the minister for 
help, he cannot evade this issue. He must know with 
what sort of human problems he has to deal and he 
must have some technique with which to deal with 
them. These problems are thrust upon him and he 
must have some more definite way of treating them 
than with such formulas as ‘“‘“Go home and say a 
prayer,” “Go and sin no more,” or the attitude that 
says by demeanor if not in words, “I am very busy 
this morning and you annoy me.” 

First of all he must know the nature of the partic- 
ular problem. This is not simple, for inner conflicts 
create all sorts of symptomatic behavior. Only a 
quack would treat a physical disorder without a com- 
plete diagnosis. How dare we, as ministers, prescribe 
remedies for spiritual disorders without knowing their 
nature? A young woman enters the minister’s study 
and confesses that she is a shoplifter. This seems at 
first a clear case of delinquency. However, she steals 
but one article of dress, does not wear it but goes home 
and hides it. This is not only “kleptomania,”’ but 
kleptomania of a peculiar sort. There is some hidden 
motive behind this repeated act. It is someone’s 
business to find out what it is. Here the minister 
faces a dilemma: he can take months of patient search 
for the hidden motive during which he must learn the 
life history of the young woman and so discover what 
her peculiar mental and emotional conflicts are; then 
he can seek to grapple with the enemy and prescribe 
a remedy; or he can send the young woman to a psy- 
chiatrist. In the above case the minister, who had had 
training and experience in psychoanalytic work, did 
the wise thing. He sent the woman to the best 
psychiatrist he knew for expert treatment. He de- 
cided that this was the beginning of a real psychosis, 
probably schizophrenia, as it turned out. To do this 
he had to have more than a bowing acquaintance with 
modern methods of psychotherapy. How can a prob- 
lem be solved unless we know its nature? A problem 
really brought out into the light and faced is often 
more than half way to solution. People do not always 
face their problems or, if willing to face them, they are 
not more than dimly aware of the true nature of the 
problem. The symptoms of mental and emotional 
disturbances are often some sort of compulsion or a 
gnawing anxiety that will not leave the individual 
rest. 

Second, then, the minister must have great pa- 
tience and a great deal of time at his disposal if he 
intends to use any kind of psychotherapy in his work. 
Impatience spells disaster. A colleague in a mid- 
western city told me of a parish bore. She did not 
love her husband and felt that she had done wrong in 
marrying him or staying with him now that they were 
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married. She went round and round in her circle of 
ideas. As a matter of fact, he himself did not know 
the true nature of her distress. It might be from one 
of a dozen different causes. It might be some malad- 
justment in the home life that could be remedied. 
She might be suffering from some glandular dis- 
turbance. This is a very disturbing symptom. In 
one such case which came within my purview it in- 
dicated a schizophrenia with growing systematic 
delusions. First the woman felt she did not love her 
husband. Next she thought she ought not to have 
married him. Finally, when the conflict grew unen- 
durable, she developed the delusion that she had been 
married before to another man. She even knew his 
name, pointed out the house where he lived, and men- 
tioned a wedding certificate. A person with a mental 
conflict who goes round and round in circles needs to 
be brought to the point. He is trying to tell the min- 
ister that he is suffering and that he wants help. My 
own method when I was actively engaged in this kind 
of work was to say, “Yes, you told me that before, go 
on from there.”’ If he could not go on from there, 
I would ask, ‘““‘What do you think about it? What do 
you think ought to be done?”’ The minister can help a 
confused mind focus on the problem by bringing the 
person to the point. If he cannot focus on the problem, 
the individual needs expert psychotherapeutic help. 
It is a good plan to know a psychotherapist in whom 
the minister has confidence and to whom he can send 
difficult cases, for these cases will range all the way 
from those of men and women with serious conflicts, 
through the ‘‘border line” cases to the serious psy~ 
choses, that is, serious and perhaps chronic and incur- 
able mental breakdown. We must face the fact that 
the latter require prolonged, perhaps permanent, 
hospitalization. 

Obviously these cases must take a great deal of 
a minister’s time. The parish minister with his mani- 
fold duties: organizing, meeting with committees, 
conducting weddings and funerals, making necessary 
ealls upon the sick and those in trouble, can spend 
but a limited amount of time with cases of mental 
conflict. There is the difficulty. Bishop Scarlett of 
Missouri once told me that he had tried handling per- 
sonal problems in the required slow and patient way, 
but discovered that he was spending most of his time 
with a few people. 

In so brief an article the entire question of psy- 
chotherapy and the minister can be only sketched, 
but from some training and much experience I might 
formulate a few rules which may be helpful in hand- 
ling people’s personal problems. 

First, do not be in a distraught mood yourself. 
Listen. Give your caller your undivided attention 
even if it be for but five minutes. I noted that Bishop 
Oxnam, the dynamic, successful, and exceedingly 
busy Bishop of New England, when talking briefly 
with another gives the other his whole attention. 
Ministers need to listen as well as speak. 

Second, be patient. Even if your time is very 
limited do not be preoccupied, busy with papers on 


_ your desk, nor fussing with some of its appurtenances. 
Third, plot your time carefully. You have so 

much time for each caller. Give it, all of it, and your 
entire self with it. People are not offended by the 
brevity of the time they can spend with you, but by 
being hurriedly and ignominiously hustled out of your 
presence, that is, treated as if they and their problems 
were of no importance. This makes enemies and does 
not exalt you though it may inflate your ego tempo- 
_rarily. You can always mitigate a dismissal by say- 
‘Ing, “I am sorry but I must do so and so now.” 

Fourth, try to find out the real nature of the 
problem with which you deal. Why is the woman 
unhappy with her husband, or the man unhappy 
with his wife? Let the man or woman talk it out. 
Hither, or both, may be to blame. Censure will not 
help the individual nor that mistaken sense of chivalry 
which forbids talking over problems of human rela- 
tionship fully and frankly. Perhaps a solution may be 
found if you have patience to learn what the problem 
really is. 

Fifth, and this cannot be too much emphasized: 
don’t prescribe a remedy until you really know what 
the trouble is. This puts you in the category of 
spiritual quacks. A man needing a job will not be 
satisfied with spiritual comfort: he wants a job. 
That's the solution of his problem. Perhaps you 
can’t get him one, but you can try. At any rate, you 
can raise his morale by trying: by letting him know 
that someone cares enough about him to look for a 
job for him. 

Sixth, be sympathetic; not lachrymose but un- 
derstanding. Don’t belong to the “‘O, isn’t it dread- 
ful!’ school. This lachrymose sympathy is a neurotic 
trait in itself. It is not real sympathy; it is a method 
of projecting our own emotions upon the cosmos. 
There is, however, a ready understanding and a de- 
sire to help which is efficacious. We need the tech- 
nique of the good physician who sets the patient down 
in his office, looks kindly at him, and says, ‘‘Now tell 
me all about it.” The “O-dear-I-couldn’t-sleep-a- 
wink-last-night-for-worrying-about-you” type of per- 
son is obviously more concerned with his own feelings 
and their consequences than he is with other people’s 
troubles. 

Finally, many people are contemplating suicide. 
Don’t believe the old cliché that the man who threatens 
suicide never commits it. To my lasting sorrow and 
horror I know this to be false. When a man has an 
overwhelming sense of futility and frustration, when 
he feels that he is no longer of any use to any living 
person, he is in danger. He must be helped and that 
right early and expertly. One such man took a walk 
with me, told me some of his troubles, that he did not 
care to live any longer, and said that he felt that 
he needed the help of a psychiatrist. Stupidly enough, 
I tried to laugh him out of it, to minimize his troubles, 
as most of us do under such circumstances because we 
do not like to be annoyed—we want to get rid of such 
persons as quickly and easily as possible. We do not 
like to be made uncomfortable. I did tell that man 
that I thought he needed not a psychiatrist but a 
friend. I was wrong. He committed suicide and if 
I had been wiser—that is, if I had used such knowl- 
edge of psychotherapeutics as I possess, had recog- 


nized his need, and sent him to a psychiatrist, I might 
have prevented his suicide and he might be a useful, 
living member of society today. 

The sympathetic minister carries a heavy load 
upon his heart, and he needs every aid that workers 
in the fields of psychotherapeutics, laboratory psy- 
chology, the social sciences, family welfare and re- 
lationships, can give him. More especially he needs 
to know what cases to leave alone, or, better still, what 
cases to turn over to the expert, the man qualified by 
training and experience to handle those cases. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 


Hoodsie 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


AT VARIOUS TIMES in my life, friends have done 
their best to persuade me to ride a horse. Not practical 
jokers or mockers; but well-intentioned people. I 
have never ridden—at least never in any way I like to 
remember. But this does not mean that I am indif- 
ferent to horses. Like many onlookers, I often see 
much of the game. 

Watching some superb horses and admirable 
riders this past summer, I was reminded of a horse I 
was interested in and often saw over some years in 
Adams Street here in Milton. A most intelligent 
horse. I privately called him Hoodsie, because, before 
a motor truck displaced him some time ago, he used to 
come every morning up the street, pulling a cart of the 
milk and cream firm. He knew all the patrons of 
Messrs. Hood and Son, and never by any chance did 
he slow up at houses where other cream was taken. 
All up Adams Street he came, slowing up, waiting and 
listening for the step of the milkman, running up and 
back each driveway. 

Hoodsie was an amusing horse. For, although ex- 
tremely glossy and well-fed, he always calculated the 
exact stop, and with great eagerness would seize a 
bunch of rather inferior grass which the less careful of 
us allowed to grow beyond our gates. He did not 
linger. He was not at all lazy. But he chose the per- 
fect moment, and tore off a mouthful wherever he got 
a chance. 

And I saw him doing this often, and thought to 
myself: “How touching a sight! I suppose he rarely 
gets a chance to sport in the field or roam idly. How 
splendid it would be to see him in a large, rich, green 
field, so that he could eat where he willed and have no 
work to do. No more little snatches between hard 
duty. Only freedom in a lush, green field of grass.” 

Then oddly enough the thing happened. It so 
fell out that I did see that very horse in other cir- 
cumstances. I saw him on holiday—in a field. It was 
a rich field. The grass was green. Juicier, more 
desirable grass I never saw. It was a paradise for 
any horse. 

And there was my old acquaintance—in that 
field—unfettered, free, on holiday, nothing to do. 

His head rested on a gate. He was looking into 
the road. There I watched him for some time. His 
large eyes had a wistful, melancholy look. He gazed 
up and down the road. Never once did he stoop to 
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the rich, green grass. Never did he cease to prick up 
his ears at the sounds and sights of the road. 

I can see him in my mind’s eye still—not caring 
about the grass so rich, not caring about his freedom; 
but looking over the gate at the road, like the roads 
of his daily round. 

And so I left him; and, as I went away, it oc- 


curred to me suddenly that I understood him better 
than before. 

It is one’s serious work that makes the grass so 
sweet. 

It is in limitation that one really savors freedom. 

It is the daily round that makes the stops so wel- 
come. 


For a Federal Union of Peoples 


The author is minister of the First Church in Bel- 
mont, Mass. 


TWO BOOKS have recently been published which are 
of especial interest to all persons who are eager to see a 
better world order emerge from the present inter- 
national chaos. They were written quite independ- 
ently of each other, and differ greatly in style and in 
the approach to the problem, but they are strikingly 
similar in the conclusions which they reach. 

The first of these books is by the Englishman, 
Lionel Curtis. Its original title was “Civitas Dei,’ 
borrowed from the famous work by St. Augustine. 
In the American edition it is called ‘“World Order.” 
The greater part consists of a panoramic historical 
survey of the ways in which mankind has endeavored 
to manage its affairs, from the primitive tribal group- 
ings for defense down to day before yesterday. Al- 
though this survey is very compact the immensity of 
the field covered will discourage many readers. This 
is unfortunate, since the philosophy of government set 
forth by the author is to be found in his widely sep- 
arated observations as to the effeet of social organiza- 
tion upon civilization. 

Briefly, his approach to the problem may be 
summarized by saying that any given form of social 
order sets limits to level to which civilization can rise 
within it; that the theory of the social order is inter- 
woven with the religious beliefs held by its members; 
that civilization has advanced in the degree in which 
increasing numbers of men have been brought to feel 
the duty of each to all; and that at the present time 
the only way out of the deadly conflict between to- 
talitarian and democratic ideals is the establishment of 
a federal union of states committed to the principles of 
freedom. “The ultimate goal . . . . can be no other 
than the organization of human society in one state 
based on the principles of the commonwealth.” (P. 
277.) 

He finds the beginnings of government in the 
tribal method of unanimous agreement of the elders 
as to a course of action to be taken. But unanimous 
consent gave way before the power of conquerors who 
established the principle of divine right to rule. In 
the Orient, especially, we find autocratic rulers, and in 
religion the corresponding idea of God in the likeness 
of an oriental monarch. The germ of democratic ideas 
is found in the Greek city-states which learned to 
govern themselves by majority vote, and in which the 
state was thought of as existing to promote the wel- 
fare of the people and the people were bound together 
by a common duty and obligation to one another. 
But the Greek city-states were very small communities 
and the Greeks never learned to apply their principles 
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to larger units, so that in the end their ideas were 
submerged by the rise of the Roman empire. 

But in the teaching of Jesus Mr. Curtis finds the 
same ideals in religious form. The phrase, “kingdom 
of God,” he would translate as “Commonwealth of 
God.”” In what he conceives to be the real teaching of 
Jesus he finds principles which, applied to political 
organizations, lead directly to the development of free 
commonwealths. These are today best exemplified in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and in the 
United States. It is a striking fact that this author, 
who describes himself as ‘‘a political journeyman,” 
though he is in fact a widely experienced authority on 
government, bases his whole plan for a better world 
order on religious grounds, and it is for us significant 
that his conceptions of God and man and of what the 
social order should be are essentially those held by 
our group of churches. 

In the end he believes that only by a recognition 
of the unity of mankind can the world be saved from a 
disastrous reaction into a new Dark Age. “We have 
now reached a stage in the growth of civilization which 
cannot go farther, and is doomed to go back, until we 
discover the means of passing from the national to the 
international state, to the state in the fullest sense of 
that word.” (P. 824.) We must therefore aim at a 
federal union of peoples which shall eventually make of 
the world what the United States of America have 
become—a union of peoples of diverse origins and in- 
terests, but united in a common duty and obligation 
to the federa! government and to one another. How 
this is to be done is rather sketchily suggested, but he 
calls upon the churches as an essential agency for 


‘creating a public opinion that it be brought to pass. 


American Experience 


The other book is Clarence Streit’s “Union Now.” 
Streit is a Midwestern American who has long been a 
foreign correspondent, including ten years at Geneva 
reporting the doings of the League of Nations. He 
builds his theory of federal union wholly upon the ex- 
perience of America since the Revolution, and he ar- 
rives at the same conclusion reached by Lionel Curtis, 
but he provides a much more definite blue-print for 
the organization of a Union of Free Commonwealths. 
His thesis is that any union of states in which each 
retains its full sovereignty is bound to fail. That hap- 
pened with the American Confederation between the 
end of the Revolution and the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution 150 years ago, and it has happened with 
the League of Nations for similar reasons. Our federal 
union was a quite novel experiment, which proved an 
extraordinary success, because it was a union of 


peoples, the several states surrendering part of their 
sovereignty to the federal union. 

Streit advocates the extension of this principle to 
a federal union of fifteen nations which he regards as 
sufficiently experienced democracies to be able now to 
cooperate in such a plan. They would include the 


_ United States; the members of the British Common- 


wealth of Nations; the Scandinavian countries; Fin- 
land, France, Switzerland, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. Each country would retain its present form of 
government, language, flag, and control of internal 
affairs. But the foreign policy, postal system, cur- 
rency, military and naval forces, and citizenship 
would be transferred to the federal union. 

The federal union government would be vested in 
a Congress. The House of Representatives would 
have one representative for each million of voters. 
This would give the United States 126, while the 
British Commonwealth would have 70. But, as under 
our own constitution, the smaller states would be 
protected by the Senate, in which each nation would 
be represented by two senators, plus two extra for 
every extra 25 million population. Thus the United 


States would have 10 senators and the British Com- © 


monwealth 14, out of a total of 42. The Executive 
would be a board of five men, with a rotating presi- 
dency. Every citizen of one of the member nations 
would be a citizen of the federal union, and there 
would be free trade within its borders, as within the 
United States. 

Such a federal union of the free commonwealths 
would have 300 million citizens; 98 percent of the 
world’s gold; two-thirds of the world’s wealth, of its 
raw materials, and of its warships; and three-quarters 
of the world’s trade. It would be a peaceful organiza- 
tion, since no other combination of powers could hope 
to overcome it, and membership would be open to any 
other peoples as soon as they were ready to adopt 
its principles and conform to its standards, which 
would be those of the Bill of Rights in our own con- 
stitution. 

The obvious objection to this carefully worked 
out plan is that it is inconceivable that the countries 
in question, especially the United States, would come 
into it. Such an idea was inconceivable in the recent 
past, but is it today, in the face of our world chaos? 
Would not the smaller European countries, from Fin- 
land round to Belgium, jump at the opportunity for 
peace and safety which such a union would offer? 
Might not England and France do so if the present 
conflict is long drawn out? And could not our own 
people be made to see the enormous advantages in 
material prosperity which membership in such a great 
federal union would bring, as well as to take pride in 
so magnificent an extension of the principles which 
have made our nation great and which would be im- 
measurably strengthened by such action? 

No other programs for the advancement of in- 
ternational peace, freedom, cooperation and good will 
approach in interest and promise the ideal of a great 
federal union proposed by these two books, and the 
members of our own free churches ought to be among 
the first to welcome and to study sympathetically 
the ideals and the practical program which they 


propose. 


The President Comments: 


A Few Plain Words 


IN The Christian Register for November 9, Dr. Harold 
G. Scott calls for ‘some plain words on the status of 
pacifist ministers in the Unitarian denomination, es- 
pecially those serving churches receiving denomina- 
tional aid,” and this request is entitled to a careful and 
candid answer. 

The president of the Association does not deter- 
mine the policies which it is his duty, as chief executive 
officer, to carry out. The board of directors, both in 
theory and in practice, is the policy-making body, sub- 
ject to the instructions of the Association itself. 
Nevertheless, the president may fairly be expected to 
have a measure of influence in the decisions of the 
board, and it is unlikely that he would assume re- 
sponsibility for carrying out policies with which he 
was in fundamental disagreement. 

Speaking, then, not for the board of directors but 
for myself, let me say that the status of a Unitarian 
minister holding pacifist views seems to me precisely 
that of any Unitarian minister. In the ‘Letter’ to 
which Dr. Scott refers, the board of directors reaf- 
firmed its intention to uphold the basic Unitarian 
principle of the right of private judgment and the 
sovereignty of the individual soul. This can only 
mean that the board proposes to grant complete 
equality of judgment and of treatment to all Uni- 
tarians, whether ministers or laymen, whatever their 
views may be on any controversial issue. I can see no 
reason for making a distinction between the minister 
of an aided church and the minister of a church that is 
self-supporting. 

Dr. Scott asks whether the Association proposes 
to “protect” pacifist ministers “if they go ahead.” 
My answer is an unqualified affirmative; but I should 
like to point out that precisely the same “‘protection”’ 
would be granted to a minister whose convictions led 
him to advocate the entrance of this country into war. 
In neither case are the minister’s opinions relevant to 
decisions which properly come before the officers or the 
board. 

What 7s relevant is the ability of a minister—paci- 
fist or militarist—to do constructive work in a Uni- 
tarian parish, viewed not merely in terms of present 
emotionalized issues, but in terms of long-range prog- 
ress. In forming judgments, an officer or the board of 
directors may make mistakes, and it is possible that 
injustices may occur; but I should like to assure Dr. 


' Scott that it is the purpose of the present administra- 


tion not to permit the pacifist issue to become a factor 
in the relation of the Association to the ministers of 
our fellowship. 

We are entering a period in which the practical 
problems of our churches will become increasingly 
difficult, but I believe that there is among us a spirit 
of mutual confidence which will enable us to avoid 
serious blunders and to maintain the essential lib- 
erties—both of the pulpit and of the pew. This is a 
time for clean-cut statement of fundamental principles, 
and for renewal of loyalty to them. It is also a time 
for the grace of forbearance, courtesy, and aa ae 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


The Emblem on the 
Cap of the Hub 


Paul Revere Square, by Louise Andrews 
Kent. $2.50. (Houghton Mifflin.) 


The plot of ‘Paul Revere Square” is 
more complicated than a Plautus or a 
Terence when Shakespeare gets through 
with it, and everybody of a marriageable 
age, absolutely everybody, marries hap- 
pily and lives ever after. Except, of 
course, Uncle Nicholas, who had to die in 
order to set the ball rolling. In point of 
setting the book begins where the late 
George Appleby left off. That is, by con- 
centrating on its trappings, you now laugh 
out loud at codfish sanctity. 

The square is intended as an epitome: 
“if Boston is the Hub of the Universe, the 
Square is the emblem on the hub cap.” 
Five of the houses are occupied by members 
of the Joceleyn family, importers of tea, 
Nicholas who continues to run the firm in 
spite of angina, the sister who had married 
a Russian prince, those who had married a 
Keith and a Shatswell, and the Shatswell 
boy whom early widowerhood had doomed 
to life with his mother-in-law. Into the 
house of Nicholas, with a library like the 
tomb of Napoleon and a dining room like a 
ship’s cabin sunk deep under the sea, 
comes Diana, daughter of a brother who 
had managed to die in Vermont penniless. 
And presently Nicholas, the younger, a 
nephew who had gone to China as buyer 
and remained to support Chiang Kai- 
shek even as his father before him had 
gone to buy and remained to explore the 
Gobi, will return with a peachblow jar 
that he can no longer see under his one 
good arm. 

“There are various ways by which a 
hostess can make a guest feel uncomfort- 
able. Princess Lobanov was mistress of 
several methods, but she preferred the 
simplest: so she wore her hat.’ Unfor- 
tunately, however, Diana had red hair and 
got angry instead. 

All preliminary skirmishes with aunts 
and with ancient household servants who 
limp about serving horrible cooking on 
beautiful china soon subside, however, 
when it turns out that Uncle Nicholas has 
made Diana residuary legatee. Although 
endogamy had not hitherto been practised 
in the Joceleyn circle, one boy cousin sug- 
gests that they draw lots and take a week 
each to try to win Diana’s hand and thus 
keep that last million or two in the family. 
Eben, for example, invites her to Tucker- 
man’s Ravine and offers to teach her to ski. 
She has however already had some good 
lessons in Austria. And unfortunately 
Sing Shatswell decides to follow with his 
accordion. 


It is a lively tale, with an occasional] dash 
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for Vermont to air the dust of Paul Revere 
Square off the reader, nor, having once 
committed herself to a fairy tale plot, does 
the author shrink from employing a cer- 
tain amount of magic, thinly disguised as 
modern surgery, to bring about her ending. 
What the reader chiefly carries away with 
him however is the faint smoky whiff of 
Lapseng Suchong tea sipped across the rim 
of a thin cup. 
Susan Warren Wilbur. 


Religious Education 
Tales Ancient 


and Modern 


Martin and Judy in Their Two Little 
Houses, by Verna Hills. Illustrated by 
W. King Ingersoll. Volume One. $1.50. 
(The Beacon Press.) 


Child of the Sun: A Pharaoh of 
Egypt, by Margaret Dulles Edwards. 
Drawings by Richard B. Beaman. $1.75. 
(The Beacon Press.) 


Here are the first fruits of the work that 
Mrs. Fahs designated at the May meetings 
as being in progress. 

Martin and Judy, intended for three and 
four year olds at home and in the nursery 
school, aims to cover twelve situations of 
childhood having what Mrs. Fahs in her 
introduction prefers to call a “core of 
special significance” rather than a religious 
implication. All references to God or to the 
Bible are carefully avoided, and Jesus 
appears only as somebody whose birthday 
is the occasion for a general giving of pres- 
ents. 

Nowadays the Rollo books are chiefly 
a source of mirth, but their pedagogic 
principle remains as sound as ever. Miss 
Hills uses it most effectively in developing 
such of Mrs. Fahs’ twelve situations as oc- 
cur in this first volume. She begins with 
one of those family and neighborhood lay- 
outs that are frequently employed in the 
primer stage of reading. Martin and Judy 
live side by side in identical houses, with 
mother, father, big brother, baby sister, 
cat, dog, and so on to give their author a 
wide range of moves. The fact that the 
houses are the same while the inhabitants 
are different is used to lay down a primary 
distinction between animate and inani- 
mate. Then episodes are devised for de- 
veloping this and other general principles 
in terms of question and answer. Thus 
the weighing and measuring of baby sister 
is made to show that a living thing grows 
and that a somewhat similar inanimate 
thing, doll Sarah, does not. Also, in going 
on a visit to grandma’s farm, Judy is made 
to realize that she must take the animate 
cat, which needs feeding, in preference to 
the inanimate doll, which does not. 


Another series of episodes undertakes to 
counter certain pernicious uses of the 
imagination in connection with darkness. 
Suppose Judy lies in bed on a windy night 
and something goes tap-tap-tap. She has 
only to catalogue the objects in her room— 
a process for which mother has prepared 
her by a darkness game that they play— 
to know that it must be the window shade. 
In the meantime, Martin and his mother 
thresh out the question of dreams good and 
bad. Together the two children investi- 
gate the limitations of their shadows as 
playmates, of house shadows, of cloud 
shadows (mother’s contribution) and de- 
cide in favor of chasing a ball. Larger 
matters, such as the rain falling on those 
who want it and also upon those who 
would rather go on a picnic, are similarly 
touched upon by means of the episode, 
question, and answer method. 

“Child of the Sun,” for nine year olds, 
is perhaps the first attempt to give chil- 
dren that glimpse into the background of 
our own religion which many adults who 
read Professor Breasted’s ‘‘Dawn of Con- 
science’ found so startling. Whether by 
chance or by intent, however, Mrs. Ed- 
wards does not use those particular sun 
hymns which sounded so astonishingly like 
first drafts of psalms by David. 

Aknaton, son of Amenophis the third, 
builder of the “‘singing’’ Colossi of Mem- 
non, and of much that is most stupendous 
at Karnak, and father-in-law of Tutan- 
khamen, appears to have been the origi- 
nator of our monotheism. Before him, 
even the sun which he regarded as the one 
and only god and creator had been divided 
into several “attribute” gods. Mrs. Ed- 
wards is probably also justified in repre- 
senting him as originator of some form of 
the doctrine of god is love. Aknaton’s 
artists showed the sun’s rays as kindly 
hands, and where pharaohs before and 
after are habitually drawn ‘“smiting’’ 
enemies or wild animals, Aknaton’s typical 
pose is as part of an affectionate family 
group. Nor, apparently, could anyone per-~ 
suade him to maintain those advantages 
in foreign lands that had previously been 
gained by smiting. 

As Mrs. Edwards writes it, his story 
adapts itself naturally to the child’s-eye 
view. Aknaton’s boyhood in the ponder- 
ous surroundings of Thebes, temples where 
one entered out of bright sun into solid 
darkness, vivid coming and going of vassal 
embassies, the patient attempts of his 
mother to make some sort of king out of a 
boy with no taste for lion-hunting, then 
the fascinating preparations for his father’s 
funeral, and the fatigues of the day itself. 
And after that his young manhood, which 
was also the childhood of his six little girls, 
three of them born soon enough to have 
the 250 mile Nile journey to their father’s 
new capital city, the others born in that 
paradise of childhood, which appears even 
to have had some sort of zoo. Secular de- 
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The esteem and affection in which his 


fellow Unitarians and his associates in 
“many non-Unitarian enterprises for the 
common good hold Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
were demonstrated not only by the size 


| of the two congregations which met in the 


Arlington Street Church, Boston, on Sun- 


| day, November 12, but in the nuances and 


overtones of the addresses made at those 


services. 

At the morning service Dr. Eliot 
preached on “Memories and Forecasts” 
before a congregation which filled every 
pew in the Arlington Street Church. His 
sermon took the form of an intimate talk 


to friends, a talk that was now recollec- 
_ tion, now forecast, now whimsical confes- 


sion. He reminded his hearers of the im- 


_-mense changes of the last fifty years, 


changes that ran all the way from the 
physical foundations of life—the sort of 
“student lamp” by whose light he studied 
while at college could now occasionally be 
found in an antique shop, he reminded 
his listeners—to the boundaries of nations 
and of solar systems. 

And in that period he himself had seen 


_ developing, long before its present efflor- 


escence, that set of tendencies which we 
now in a general way call collectivism. 
Perhaps the setting of the utterance, the 
great carved pulpit of the Arlington Street 
Church, gave an extra touch of drama or 
at least of significance to Dr. Eliot’s meas- 


' ured words to the effect that while col- 


lectivism had its lunatic fringes, its per- 
versions and excrescences, it had, on the 
whole, been a beneficent tendency. 

Of his own work as a minister, Dr. Eliot 
spoke with modesty and with independ- 
ence. He had never, he said, taken the 
professional etiquettes and attitudes of his 
work too seriously. He had never been 
conventional nor, on the other hand, had 
he gone to extremes. He had done the 


' job at hand, had done many jobs, but he 


| had learned to accept the fact that none of 


these jobs had had an uninterrupted prog- 
ress and none had had a perfect consum- 
mation. To his hearers he would suggest 
that they learn never to expect those two 
things—that they be content to expect that 
all their efforts would be less than a hun- 
dred percent successful, that none of their 
tasks would be crowned by perfect ful- 
fillment. But the tasks were nevertheless 
worth doing and did have fruits. Their 
modesty about their own efforts must be 
supplemented by faith: by faith that the 
universe was divinely guided and that their 
own work, though imperfect, was not done 
in vain. 

Modestly disclaiming full adequacy for 
his preaching Dr. Eliot said that he had 
been fortunate as a preacher because his 
congregations had always upheld him and 
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given him a sense of joy in the service he 
was able to render to them. 

The lessons at the morning service were 
read by Dr. Eliot’s friend of many years, 
Dr. Augustus M. Lord, minister emeritus 
of the First Congregational Society of 
Providence, R. I., while the prayer was 
led by Dr. John Carroll Perkins, minister 
emeritus of King’s Chapel, Boston. 

The evening service began with a pro- 
cessional of more than sixty of Dr. Eliot’s 
colleagues in the ministry. After the scrip- 
ture lesson, read by Rev. Leslie T. Pen- 
nington of the First Church in Cambridge, 
and prayer by Dr. Palfrey Perkins of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, brief addresses 
were made by men who had known Dr. 
Eliot as minister in Denver, as minister in 
Brooklyn Heights and as president of the 
American Unitarian Association. William 
EK. Hutton of Denver, who was present at 
Dr. Eliot’s ordination and installation in 
the Denver church, fifty years ago, pictured 
him as a preacher who did not disdain to 
speak on the everyday problems of life, 
who drew young people to him, and who 
did much and effective parish work. He 
paid, too, a glowing tribute to Mrs. Eliot 
whom the young minister brought from 
the East soon after he had become settled 
in Denver. 

Dr. John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn 
Heights, speaking directly to Dr. Eliot, 
told him how the Brooklyn Heights con- 
gregation, and indeed the neighborhood, 
had changed since the days when he, fresh 
from the West, had shocked the old-fash- 
ioned Easterners by his wild West ways. 
He had even, this accusing voice from the 
high and magnificent pulpit of the Ar- 
lington Street Church relentlessly revealed, 
propelled along the pavement with his own 
hands the perambulator in which his in- 
fant son reclined. And that was not 
usually done’ by the fathers of Brooklyn 
Heights. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, speaking as a 
successor in the office of the presidency of 
the American Unitarian Association, re- 
minded his hearers that in that office Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot had had to do a radically 
different kind of work than that of the pul- 
piteer. Now he was acting as a statesman 
of the church—a man whose work was 
both vitally important to the welfare of 
the whole body and yet done outside the 
ken of the individual member of that 
body. 

On the evening of November 14, the 
American Unitarian Association held a 
reception for Dr. Samuel Eliot in the 
Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. Over 
five hundred people were present. The 
Harvard Glee Club—of which Dr. Eliot 
was at one time president—made a not- 
able contribution to the occasion. 


Star Island 
Meetings for 1940 


Representatives of all the groups which 
come together each summer at Star Island 
met on October 25 in the Young People’s 
Religious Union rooms at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. A schedule of meetings for 1940 
submitted by the Star Island Corporation 
for the approval of these representatives 
was discussed and adopted as follows: 


June 22-July 6, Young People’s Religious 
Union; 

July 6-July 9, Churchmanship—Unitarian 
Laymen’s League; 

July 9-July 18, Open; 

July 13-July 20, Religious Education; 

July 20-July 27, General Alliance; 

July 27-August 3, General Conference; 

August 3-August 17, Congregational Con- 
ference; 

August 17-August 19, Congregational Lay- 
men’s Week End; 

August 19-August 29, Camp Farthest Out; 

August 29-September 2, Young People’s 
Religious Union Alumni Meetings. 


It is hoped that some group may be 
found to take up the vacant dates July 9- 
18. The new group, ‘““Y. P. R. U. Alumni,” 
is most welcome and some promising meet- 
ings as well as good times are in store. The 
committee is at work organizing this 
session under the chairmanship of Rev. 
Dana McL. Greeley. 

Those present were urged to arrange 
“Shoals Nights” in order to publicize the 
1940 meetings. The preliminary program 
should appear early in March. 

Attending the meeting were: for the 
Young People’s Religious Union, Frederick 
Kimball and Dorothy Nugent; for - the 
League, H. Weston Howe; for the Religious 
Education, Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler; for 
the Alliance, Mrs. William W. Churchill; 
for the General Conference, Miss Marion 
T. McCarthy; for the Congregationalists, 
Professor Howard O. Stearns of Simmons 
College; for the Camp Farthest Out, Miss 
Edna Phillips, librarian at Norwood; for 
the Y. P. R. U. alumni, Rev. Dana McL.. 
Greeley. 


Personals 


At the annual conference of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association, held at 
Manchester, N. H., on October 11 and 12, 
Lyle Farrell of Andover, president, and all 
other officers of the association with one 
exception were reelected. Mrs. Walter M. 
Hubbard of Keene was elected recording 
secretary. Rev. Irving W. Stultz of 
Concord and Mrs. M. A. Harriman of Mil- 
ford were elected directors for three years, 
replacing Miss Edith Carter of Concord 
and Harold Davis of Nashua. 


As we go to press, news is received of the 
death of Dr. George R. Dodson at St. 
Louis, Mo., on November 13. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Three in One! 


To the Editor: 

I am not superstitious but have always 
had presentiments which were more or less 
prophetic of coming events. 

Last week The News Letter came, then 
The Register and not long before the news 
of the “Journal.”” My small voice said, 
“Write and propose that the three be made 
one and plead that on the title page the 
third letter in ‘Register’ be an honest to 
goodness g instead of a poor j, and the last 
letter a good r instead of a poor n.” 

F. T. Crane. 

Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Unpopular Journals 


To the Editor: 

In these days weekly publications are 
like the leaves piled on the sidewalk by 
autumn winds. We scuff through them, 
picking up a few of the brightest ones to 
keep awhile. Of printed periodicals there 
was not always such abundance. Looking 
back over a life of more than eighty years, 
I see three papers that came week by week 
and in the course of time wielded a strong 
influence. 

In my grandfather’s farmhouse in Plym- 
outh County, Mass., even before I was 
old enough to read The Liberator, I became 
familiar with its pictured heading and have 
never forgotten that woodcut of a slave 
auction. William Lloyd Garrison waged a 
thirty years’ war through its columns. 
January 1, 1831, he nailed his colors to 
the mast: ‘‘Our country is the world; our 
countrymen are mankind.” ‘I will be as 
harsh as truth and as uncompromising as 
justice. I am in earnest. I will not 
equivocate; I will not excuse; I will not 
retreat a single inch, and I will be heard!’’ 
When the slaves had been freed, convinced 
that the special work of The Liberator was 
accomplished, he ceased printing. 

In the same household, not on the distaff 
side alone, The Woman’s Journal received a 
friendly welcome. That, too, was the or- 
gan of an unpopular cause. Whoever had 
listened to the silvery voice of Lucy Stone 
pleading that cause upon the platform 
recognized its strength and sweetness in 
her editorials. She lived almost to the 
time of the final triumph for suffrage 
which crowned the work of her Woman’s 
Journal. 

Older than either of these, and enduring 
later is The Christian Register. To another 
home it seemed to bring the benediction 
of the uncle whose brief career as a Uni- 
tarian minister had been closed by death 
while I was a child. Through the high 
school years it supplemented the forceful 
preaching of Rev. John Weiss, and was 
still at hand during a subsequent period. 

On the first Christmas morning after my 
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marriage I found in my stocking the re- 
ceipt for a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Register. There has been no 
break in the renewals for fifty-eight years. 
Oh, for the confidence (and the vocabulary) 
of a political candidate to declare: ‘“The 
day will never dawn when I will derogate 
that heritage!” 
Ellen Bradford Stebbins. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Sequel to Ware 


To the Editor: 

I understand that my trifling story, 
which you recently published, about Ware 
has produced feelings of hurt in that town. 
Please allow me to state that my punish- 
ment for speeding was richly deserved and 
has made me resolve to be a more consid- 
erate driver; also that I think most highly 
of Ware for its impartial enforcement 
of a reasonable law. When I next drive 
through the town, it will be with a heart 
full of grateful pleasure. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy. 

Milton, Mass. 


Humanism Does Not 
Snub the Universe 


To the Editor: 

I am in hearty sympathy with the gen- 
eral thought of Arthur Foote’s article, 
“Modern Youth in Search of a Religion,” 
but I feel constrained to point out that he 
perpetuates that constantly recurring and 
inaccurate criticism of humanism, namely: 
that it regards man as separate from and in 
conflict with the universe. Humanism, at 
least as I have preached it, does not teach 
that “man is an orphan of the universe.” 
Orthodox Christianity implies that, but 
humanism teaches that man is an insep- 
arable part of the universe—a product, the 
natural development of its forces and con- 
ditions; that the universe is his natural 
habitat, and furnishes the equipment for 
the realization of his aspirations and ideals. 
This thought needs elaboration, but I will 
not take your space for that purpose. 

Neither does real humanism base its 
philosophy upon ‘“‘barren and incredibly 
naive materialism.”’ It does rather what 
the author suggests in contrast religion 
should do—‘‘accepts the humility of the 
scientist before the vast mystery of the 
universe” and ‘‘tries to understand the 
relation of living, creative man to the liv- 
ing, creative universe.” 

It seems impossible to make people 
realize that humanism does not represent a 
fixed attitude like the dogmas of the Chris- 
tian church. It is a flexible and adjustable 
attitude, basing its faith upon the recog- 
nized and changing facts of human ex- 
perience. Its difference from theistic re- 


ligion lies not in its denial of God, but in © 
its change of method. It refuses to as- 
sume the existence of God and then in- ~ 
terpret human experience in terms of that © 
assumption. It has adopted the experi-— 
mental or scientific method as the basis of 
all thought and activity, and includes 
every phase of human experience (even be- 
lief in God) in its attempt to educe a sys- 
tem of thought which might form a prac- 
tical and working basis for the improve- 
ment of human life. Only when this at- 
titude is generally understood can it be 
said that the “humanist issue is dead.” 


John H. Dietrich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Denomination and 
the Conscientious 
Objector 


To the Editor: 

The attitude of the Unitarian church 
toward war has been the subject of in- 
creasing comment in The Register, involv- 
ing many aspects of the problem. How- 
ever, there is one point which has been 
acted upon by other denominations and 
which we might very well discuss—namely, 
the position of the individual conscientious 
objector if war comes. 

The General Conference of the Methodist 
Church and the New York State Baptist 
Association have gone on record as favor- 
ing the registration of conscientious objec- 
tors within their respective churches, both 
groups maintaining that they will support 
those persons who declare their objection, 
if it is put to a test. , 

The recognition and protection of con- 
scientious objectors should be dear to the 
hearts of all in the Unitarian church, for 
are we not pledged to a belief in the freedom 
of conscience and of individual choice? 
The essence of conscientious objection is 
the recognition of the right of the individ- 
ual to refuse to participate in any war on 
the grounds of a conscientious belief 
against it. Support of such a philosophy 
should certainly be consistent with Uni- 
tarian ideas. 

Those of us in the Unitarian church who 
are conscientious objectors are not seeking 
the support of the church in an effort to 
“save our skins.”” It is more truly the 
moral support of the church that we are 
looking for. The protection and support 
of a nationally united church may be a 
great bulwark against the invasion of in- 
dividual rights. 

Such action by the American Unitarian 
Association would not imply in any way a 
stand of the church against war, which 
might involve the Canadian churches. It 
would merely mean that we would join the 
other denominations in the protection of 
members who cannot participate in a war 
for religious reasons. 

I should like to submit the matter for 


| 


and immediate action is necessary. 


| Joyce V. DeLine. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hymn Books 


| To the Editor: 


We have on hand at the present time at 
the First Unitarian Church of Buffalo the 


) following hymn books, which we are 
eager to donate to any church or other 
| group which can use them:— 


| 166 copies of “Hymns for Church and 


Home’’—poor condition. 


246 copies of “Services for Congregational 


Worship’’—good condition. 


| 8 copies of “Jubilate Deo”—good condi- 


tion. 


'-15 copies of “Heart and Voice”’—fair 


condition. 


| 4 copies of “Hymnal for American Youth” 


—good condition. 


34 copies of ““A Book of Song and Service” 


—fair condition. 
For further information, write to me at 


| the address below. 


Robert W. Lawson. 
575 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Did You Say Difficult? 
Impossible, Say We! 


To the Editor. 

This is in reply to the item under “Tr- 
responsibilities” entitled ‘““Lost—and Be- 
fore It Was Possessed—One Dinner,’ ap- 
pearing in the November 9th issue of The 
Christian Register. 

Unless there were two Unitarian churches 
‘who used precisely the same wording (“no 
more dinner tickets are available for Mon- 
day evening”), I believe the anniversary 
dinner in question is the one which com- 
pleted the Fifty-Twenty Celebration at 
Plainfield, N. J. Assuming it was the 
Plainfield committee who so informed you 
of your loss, I want to assure you, my dear 
Sir, that your misfortune is greater than 
you seem to indicate. The dinner you 
failed to have was excellent. But the after 
dinner speeches that you missed were 
‘even better. Had you glanced at the 
program, which I am sure accompanied 
your invitation to dinner, I know you 
would have been instantly aware of your 
loss. Surely there are few after dinner 
toasts or remarks that can excel those of a 


Charles A. Selden, a Vilma Szantho Har- 
rington, an Edith Leonard, or an Alson H. 
Robinson—to mention only a few. 

Yes, Mr. Jones, you missed not only a 
delicious dinner but nine witty, brief, 
and interesting after dinner speeches. It 
will be difficult to compensate your loss. 
Accept my sympathy! 

Nancy McLellan Merritt. 

Plainfield, N. J. 


Anti-lsolationists 
Score a Point 


To the Editor: 

I wish to express my gratitude to Mr. 
Ham for his very fine statement, so appro- 
priately headed “Our Costly Mistake.” I 
would like to emphasize the point which he 
makes, that a number of the oppressive 
acts taken in the years since 1918—acts 
which we as a nation freely condemn— 
were decided on by so narrow a margin 
that if we had given even a little help to 
the forces working for a more generous 
attitude, the outcome would have been 
different. 

Elisabeth Anthony Dexter. 

Belmont, Mass. 


The Peace Questionnaire 


To the Editor: 

May I avail myself of the Register’s 
column to acknowledge the many replies 
to the Peace Questionnaire I have received 
from U. F. S. J. members and to urge the 
U. F. S. J. members who have not yet sent 
their forms in to do so within the week, so 
that I may report promptly upon the 
results. 

Edwin H. Wilson. 

Chairman, Peace Committee of U.F.S.J. 


Agrees with Mr. Ham 


To the Editor: 

Permit me to express my appreciation of 
the excellent article by Marion Franklin 
Ham, published in a recent edition of The 
Register. 

William J. Bolton. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A Suggested Project 
for Dr. Dexter 


To the Editor: 

The letters you have printed in connec- 
tion with the stand of Dr. Dexter are elo- 
quent testimony to the distress that is felt 
over his devotion to the British cause. I 
have a great deal of sympathy with the 
anti-Nazi fervor of Dr. Dexter. I can 
understand his feeling that, irrespectively 
of the duplicity of the English govern- 
ment, as Jeremiah might express it, Eng- 
land is the agent of God in bringing to 


Nazi Germany just retribution for her 
sins. It is not difficult to see why Dr. Dex- 
ter should feel this way after what he has 
seen in Czechoslovakia. And it is to be 
expected that he will respond more actively 
to what he has seen and felt of evil in one 
place than to what he might have heard of 
evil in other places. 

This being the case, it is the purpose of 
this letter to suggest that Dr. Dexter be 
dispatched to India immediately. And 
that he be persuaded to spend some time 
in Palestine on his way home. This sug- 
gestion is made in all seriousness since the 
writer is well aware of Dr. Dexter’s keen 
sensitivity to injustice and his courageous 
devotion to the cause of the oppressed. I 
sincerely believe that were Dr. Dexter to 
become as well acquainted with the situa- 
tion in India as he is with the situation in 
Czechoslovakia he would consider Hitler 
the agent of God bringing to England just 
retribution for her sins! As such did 
Savonarola consider Charles VIII when 
the French invaded Italy at the end of 
the fifteenth century. But what happened 
to Charles at the end of his invasion might 
indicate that God has no vested interest in 
the welfare of such of his agents. An in- 
teresting speculation on the limited use- 
fulness of Hitler! 

In order that these inferences shall not 
seem too far fetched let me report one or 
two of many incidents which tend to imply 
that Hitler has no monopoly of fascist 
techniques. 

Britain’s repudiation of her promises to 
India led, in 1919, to the beginning of the 
nonviolent civil disobedience mass move- 
ments which have since characterized that 
country’s unending struggle for democ- 
racy and independence. On April 13, 1919, 
thousands upon thousands of Hindus 
poured into Jallianwala Bagh, a large, en- 
closed place in Amritsar. It was a day of 
religious festival, and there was to be a 
peaceful protest against the repressive 
measures recently imposed by Britain. 
General Dyer had warned the people that 
their gathering would be considered unlaw- 
ful, but the warning reached only a few. 
In the Jallianwala Bagh those thousands of 
people were trapped like rats. There was 
only one exit and that was blocked by 
General Dyer. Without warning the order 
to fire was given and hundreds of men, 
women and children were ruthlessly mowed 
down. A curfew was later sounded and 
relatives of the wounded were unable to 
give them aid. These wounded were left 
to die in pain and misery as a lesson to the 
others. Not long after General Dyer re- 
tired on a pension, and on his return to 
England his admirers presented him with a 
purse as a reward for his meritorious ser- 
vices. They thought he had saved the 
Empire! Perhaps he had begun the digging 
of its grave! 

Today in India there is a strong mass 
movement headed toward self-rule with 
true democracy as its objective. Leading 
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this movement is not only Gandhi but 
Nehru whose father, mother and wife all 
died as the result of injuries sustained 
under British persecution. Nehru himself 
carries on his body the scars of deep 
wounds inflicted by British brutality, and 
in his mind he carries a highly integrated 
and well-worked-out political philosophy 
which is the result of his thought and re- 
flection during his many years in jail. Yet, 
in spite of the brutality visited upon him 
and his people, Nehru joins Gandhi whole- 
heartedly in the nonviolent techniques by 
which Indians hope to persuade the British 
that right is better than might; that those 
who seek to dominate by force are both 
morally inept and thoroughly uncivilized! 

Significant, is it not, that the British 
government today complains that she can- 
not allow India self-rule until India has 
shown that she has adequate national de- 
fense. How long would British rule last if 
India did have that national self-defense? 
In other words, England complains that 
India is lacking what England will not 
allow her to have! I seem to remember 
that Hitler made a similar complaint 
against Poland. Again, it is difficult to 
reconcile Chamberlain’s complaint that 
Hitler depends on might rather than right 
with his insistence that India must be able 
to depend on might rather than right be- 
fore British shackles are removed. 

Thus, since in England there is virtually 
no news of what is happening in India, 
and in America there is only garbled and 
propagandist news, it would be good to 
have Dr. Dexter’s penetrating eyes see in 
India what he saw in Czechoslovakia, and 
report it with equal fervor. 

Again, I would like Dr. Dexter to in- 
vestigate the Palestine situation because 
there have been just a few ominous indica- 
tions that the dissension between Jews and 
Arabs was never as “‘spontaneous” as the 


British authorities reported it to be. In 
fact, if Pierre Van Paasen’s report is de- 
pendable, and I have no reason to doubt it, 
British leaders in Palestine have persist- 
ently sabotaged the Zionist movement, and 
scurrilously stimulated Arab outrages when 
enlightened Jewish policy was winning 
Arab friendship at an incredible rate. The 
strategic reasons for such a policy are, of 
course, obvious. It is of vital strategic 
importance that Britain keep a strong 
military foot in Palestine. Divide and 
tule? 

I wonder whether Dr. Dexter would 
want to support the British government if 
he discovered that part of the British war 
aim was to maintain India and Palestine 
in subjugation. In the West, certain other 
apparent aims are becoming clear. There 
have been many reports that Britain seeks 
a restoration of the Hohenzollerns in Ger- 
many. Can it be that Mr. Chamberlain 
wants to restore the very powers for whose 
elimination the World War was fought? 
From some viewpoints this seems in- 
credible, yet it is more than a rumor that 
the British leaders have for the past year 
been intriguing with German army men 
for just such a restoration. As Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps said, the British government 
would find hardly a soldier to fight for it 
if it were known what the true war aims 
are. It would be good if those who are 
ardently pro-British, especially those who 
love the English people, would hold their 
judgment tentative until it were definitely 
known whether this government in England 
has had a real change of heart, or is still 
seducing the good will, the righteous indig- 
nation, the sense of justice, of its own 
people as it did from Manchuria through 
Ethiopia, Austria, Spain, Czechoslovakia 
to Albania, 

W. Ellis Davies. 

Wollaston, Mass. 


RELIGION AT WORK 


THE UNITARIAN RADIO HOUR 


Every Sunday at 2 p. m. 
Station WAAB (1410 K), Boston 


A SERIES OF CONVERSATIONS 


Nov. 26 “Man’s Biological Inheritance” 


Dr. Eliot and Professor George Howard Parker, 
eminent biologist 


Watch for Notice of Later Broadcasts 


Invite your friends for coffee and 
continue your own discussion 


All broadcasts will be electrically transcribed for release any- 


where in the United States or Canada. 


For information write 


Unitarian Radio Hour, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Channing Conference 
Meets at 
New Bedford 


The Channing Conference, meeting in 
New Bedford, Mass., on October 29, dis- 


cussed “The Responsibility of the Church | 


Today to the Individual, the Community, 
and the World.” 
seventy-six members of nine churches of 
the conference attended the three round 
tables, supper and evening service. 

The round table on “The Individual’ 
was led by Percy W. Gardner of Provi- 
dence, R. I., The summary was presented 
by Mrs. Hazel R. Gredler, minister of the 
church in Norton, Mass. Four questions 
were posed: 


1. Does the liberal church give a 
spiritual sanctuary? 

2. Should the church be a place for the 
discussion of social and economic ques- 
tions? 

8. If not—are we satisfied with what is 
being done? 

4. What should we do? 

To these four questions there were four 
findings: 

1. The liberal church should have a 
warm friendly spirit rather than the coldly 
intellectual attitude. 

2. There seemed to be some division of 
opinion as to whether the church should be 
intellectually stimulating—‘“‘should make 
one think”—on social economic problems. 

8. The liberal church should strengthen 
the relationship between the great source 
of power and the individual. 

4. It was agreed that the most impor- 
tant thing was what the individual brought 
to the church with the emphasis on the 
“bringing.” 

The second round table, on ‘““‘The Com- 
munity,” was led and reported on by Judge 
M. R. Hitch of New Bedford, Mass. 
Judge Hitch reported an interesting dis- 
cussion on the extent to which a church 
should take part in a political campaign 
to carry out its ethical convictions. No 
conclusion was arrived at on this point 
but the round table did concur that the 
church should find methods of instilling 
in the community not its doctrines but its 
ethics. A particular opportunity exists 
for such work with our children and the 
unchurched. 

The third round table was led by Rev. 
Duncan F. Howlett of New Bedford, Mr. 
Singsen of Rumford being unable to at- 
tend. Dealing with “The Responsibility 
of the Church to the World,” it heartily 
endorsed the International Religious Fel- 
lowship as an agency of our liberal churches 
functioning on a world-wide scale. The 
remainder of the discussion was based on 
the recent letter of the board of directors 
of the Association to the churches. Briefly, 
Mr. Howlett reported that his round table 
agreed that the liberal churches should 
not only maintain freedom of speech within 
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| human right was being denied. 


the church but let its voice be heard wher- 
ever and whenever that fundamental 
The 
church should also let its voice be heard 
whenever the ethical issues involved in 
international tensions could be clarified; 
and finally there should be constant ac- 
tivity toward making world peace ef- 
fective. It was assumed that we would do 
all in our power to alleviate suffering. 

The conference was presided over by 
the president, William M. Emery of New 
Bedford, Mass. The treasurer reported 
expenditures of $167.63 of which $120 
was sent to the Southern New England 
Council of Unitarian Church Conferences, 
and a balance of $264.95. Miss Helen 
Robertson, delegate member to the S. N. 
E. C. of U. C. C. reported that sufficient 
funds were not yet available for a full-time 
counselor and that Dr. Savage of Worcester 
would be aided by three other ministers in 
different areas. Miss Robertson also an- 
nounced the creation of the new depart- 
ment of publicity and publications and 
told of its willingness to help individual 
churches. A display of the department 
was arranged in the parish house. Rev. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of Providence re- 
ported on the annual general exchange of 
ministers in the conference on the preceding 
Sunday. All met their engagements and 
had a good time, and all favored the con- 
tinuance of the practice. Mr. Howlett 
introduced the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted. 

“Rev. William H. Parker who passed 
away May 19 last, was minister of the 
Unitarian Memorial Church in Fairhaven 
for eighteen years. He served his church 
faithfully and well. He was ever the will- 
ing adviser to the members of his parish, 
and his friendly smile and kindly spirit 
will always be remembered by all those 
with whom he came in contact. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that on 
behalf of the Channing Conference, the 


Unitarian 
Promotion 


Advertise your church in 
your community. Call upon 
the department of promotion 
for help with your local pub- 
licity program. Samples of 
newspaper advertising, news 
stories, posters and calendars, 
are available upon request as 
well as advice concerning spe- 
cial services, anniversaries, and 
meetings. Write to: 


Department of Promotion 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


members here present, declare our sense 
of deep loss caused by Mr. Parker’s death 
and express our grateful recognition of and 
admiration for his long and faithful min- 
istry in the Fairhaven Memorial Church.”’ 

It was voted that the resolution be 
spread upon the minutes and a copy be 
sent to Mrs. Parker. 

A nominating committee was appointed 
consisting of Charles E. Redfern of Provi- 
dence (Westminster), Mrs. Frank Powell 
of Newport, and Warren G. Hathaway of 
Fall River. The committee was instructed 
to bring in a slate of officers to the next 
meeting of the conference in the First 
Church, Providence, on the last Sunday in 
April (the 28th), 1940. 

Devotions were led by Mr. Howlett and 
Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, the latter re- 
cently settled in Fairhaven. The evening 
session was addressed by Rev. Dana Mc- 
Lean Greeley, minister of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, on “A Religion for 
These Times.’ Mr. Greeley said in part 
that religion must be of our time and have 
the smell of our earth. It must be as 
intellectually honest as science, ready to 
reshape its theology with each new and 
pertinent discovery of further truth. It 
must be spiritually deepened that the 
power of God may be felt. It must be 
socially conscientious, never winking at 
crime or violence, evil or wrongdoing, no 
matter where they raise their ugly heads. 
It must be dynamic in society so that it 
will lead and not follow, direct and not 
drift with the trends. Religion must have 
vitality and be vital! 


The Social Gospel 
in Action in 


Topeka, Kansas 
Edwin H. Wilson 


At Topeka, Kan., a very interesting 
community enterprise is under way with 
the Unitarian minister, Charles G. Mc- 
Callister, as its working head. The liberal 
citizens of the community have banded to- 
gether as the Topeka Citizens’ Council and 
Mr. McCallister is executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mr. McCallister has been provided a 
downtown office into which he has, with 
the permission of the council, moved his 
church office, for the sake of convenience. 
The Topeka Citizens’ Council is one of 
many similar organizations which date 
from a conference called by President 
Hoover in 1933 and aims to mobilize the 
citizenry for more effective citizenship. 
The council is backing a nine-point pro- 
gram as follows: 


1. Training for citizenship in our public 
schools. 

2. The problem of child delinquency 
and welfare. 

3. A scientific tax assessment and solu- 
tion of other tax problems. 


4. A correlated program for civic, social 
and welfare organizations. 

5. A criminal reform and prison reor- 
ganization program for Kansas. 

6. An adequate program of planning for 
leisure-time activities of youth and adults. 

7. The merit system in local, state and 
national government. 

8. The administration of relief. 

9. The extension of citizens’ councils to 
other communities of the state. 

Among members of the Topeka Com- 
munity Church, Unitarian, who are serv- 
ing on council committees are Marco 
Morrow of the Capper Publications and 
Ed. Rooney, a local labor leader. 

On September 8, a local branch of the 
U. F. S. J. was established and voted as 
one of its objectives the support of Mr. 
McCallister in his work as the executive of 
the Topeka Citizens’ Council. Members 
of this U. F. S. J. branch include John 
Gronner, Mrs. Dorothy B. Nicholl and 
Mrs. Loren Taylor, Mr. Morrow and Mr. 
Rooney. 

The Topeka Citizens’ Council is making 
the educational approach. Its recreation 
committee, for instance, conferred with the 
head of the school system and a joint 
committee of the board of education and 
the council has inaugurated in the Public 
Schools a supervised evening recreational 
program. The council is also initiating a 
course in citizenship in the night school. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 

(Continued from page 690) 
tails are however so used as not to divert 
the child’s attention but rather to hold it 
to the main purpose of the book, namely to 
bring to life the three thousand year old 
religious inspiration which has within the 
past few years been identified as the root 
of our own traditions. 

Susan Warren Wilbur. 


Unitarian Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


[Poinciana Elpartments 
260-15tb Ave., WF. EB. 
worthy of patronage 
Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 
New Equipment 


$350 to $450 season rates 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
Ie renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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Irresponsibilities 


This Man Ought to be Occupying 
a Pulpit 

Our Dumb Animals for November passes 
this along: 

“The steamship office clerk was being 
pestered by the questions of a fussy cus- 
tomer. A long line was waiting to have 
business done, so the clerk decided to teach 
the fussy one a lesson: 

“* “Upper or lower berth?’ he asked. 

“« ‘What’s the difference?’ said the cus- 
tomer. 

“ ‘Well, the difference is five dollars. 
The lower berth is higher than the upper 
one. The higher price is for the lower. We 
sell the upper, lower than the lower. Some 
people like the lower. Some people like 
the lower upper, it’s lower, of course, on 
account of its being higher. When you oc- 
cupy an upper you have to get up to go 
to bed and you have to get down to get 
up.’ ” 


On the Other Hand, Trumpet-blowing 
Really Did Something to Jericho 


The North American Guild of Carillon- 
neurs asked the churches of the country to 
ring their bells for two minutes directly 
after the two minute silence on Armistice 
Day. At this writing we do not know how 
many did it, and we do not know how much 
moral effect—which was the aim of the 
maneuver—was registered. Indeed we 
cannot guess how many of the people who 
heard the ringing knew what it was all 
about. 


This War IS Going to be Long 
and Horrible 


When the war opened Walter Lippmann 
said it would be a long and terrible one. 
Other people have said the same thing. 
That they are right in their prediction is 
evident to anyone who examines the situa- 
tion. Take, for instance, this one fact, 
clipped by I A K from a current news- 
paper: ‘‘The modern torpedo is approxi- 
mately 21 feet long, 21 inches in diameter, 
and carries in its nose a 500-pound charge 
of TNT. It travels at a speed of 35 to 50 
miles an hour for the first 7,000 to 8,000 
years after leaving the projecting tube .. .” 

But as the clipping was cut off at that 
point and as the name of the paper was not 
given we fear we will never find out what 
the torpedo found out when it reached the 
end of its journey. 


Even God is Not Immune from 
Propaganda 
The Federal Council of Churches Infor- 
mation Service relays the prayer which the 
German Evangelical church has composed 
to meet the present situation and we ex- 
cerpt from it the following eloquent words: 
“Bless our armed forces on land, sea 
and in the air. Bless all devotion and all 
work in the German land, bless and protect 
our Fuehrer, as thou hast sheltered and 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal! Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Mies ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Seeretarg. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
Por particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a_ wide: 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D.. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


MORE THINGS THE LAYMEN’S 
LEAGUE DOES 


to assist Churches and League Chapters : 
(Continued from last week) 

Furnishes church publicity suggestions. 

Conducts a speakers bureau—patticularly for chapters: 
in vicinity of Boston. 

Maintains a circulating library (in cooperation with the 
Department of Religious Education). 

Issues helpful bulletins and publications of a religious: 
nature, as well as on Church and chapter work. 

Sponsors Partnership Sunday and Laymen’s Sunday. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and: 


must have the loyal support of every. 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. "ARNOLD, Vice-president 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


blessed him in the past, and help him suc- 
ceed in the winning of a genuine and just 
peace to the blessing of the peoples of 
Europe and to Thy honor. . . .” 

Some men of unsound mind have wished 
to be or thought they were gods. When we 
think of such petitions as the above we are 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D.,. 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church School 9.30 a.m. Young People’s group 
6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School. 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a, m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. November 28 and 29, Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington, First Parish, Cambridge. November 
80,10 a. m. Thanksgiving Day Service, Dr. Perkins. 
December 1, Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D. D., 
Trinity Church, 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9 80 and 11 a. m. 


tempted to say that anyone who wishes 
to be a god shows, in addition to his insan- 
ity, a lack of comprehension of the annoy- 
ances and boredom of a god’s life. 


